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pikes in Downpatrick, and who was compelled by picketing, by
the threat of immediate death, and perhaps by half hanging, to
reveal the persons to whom he had given them.1 We have,
however, abundant evidence that great numbers of poor men's
houses were at this time burnt on slight reasons,2 and,without a
shadow of legal justification; and there is much reason to
believe that in the midnight raids many persons were shot by
soldiers, or more probably by yeomen, in a manner that differed
little, if at all, from simple murder.'3

All these things naturally tended to stir up fierce and en-
during animosities, and the condition of Ulster at this period
was almost as horrible and as critical as can be conceived,
except in the case of open war or rebellion. The gaols and
guard-houses were thronged with untried prisoners, who were
often detained for many months. Many were sent to the fleet,
but it was soon found that grave dangers attended this course.
The signs of mutiny which this year appeared in the British

1  See the speeches of Lord Clare
and Lord Moira in the I)eba,td in tlie
Irish House of Lords, Feb. 19, 1798,
pp. 97, 98, 154:.    There was a conflict
of testimony about the half hanging,
though it was admitted that a rope
was put round the culprit's neck.

2  In the beginning of November,
when it was known by the Govern-
ment that the English Opposition in-
tended to bring forward examples of
atrocities   in Ireland,  Pelham   sent
over confidentially to England a list
of the incidents which might be the
subject of attack.   He said. * It can-
not be denied that some things have
been clone which are to be regretted.
At the same time,  I  believe that
no army ever behaved better under
similar   circumstances,   and   I   will
venture to  say that no  army ever
was placed in exactly the same situa-
tion ; and with regard to the British
troops, I can assure you that they are
not only sought for by those  who
want protection, but even those who
by their conduct expose themselves
to any military rigour, acknowledge
the humanity of the British soldiers.'
He adds, ' Several houses have cer-
tainly been burnt in many parts of
the country, but in no instance,  I
believe, excepting. where   arms and

pikes have been concealed, and where
the troops have been attacked.' (Nov.
1, 1797.) .

3 Lord Dunsany in the Irish House
of Lords said, that if the Government
wished for an inquiry, * he could re-
late to them, not simply the burning
of houses, but the murder in cool
blood of their inhabitants. He could
give them an account of three men
particularly, who, after having had
their houses burned to the ground,
were shot by the military, whose
prisoners they had for some time
been; and he could add to these
accounts numerous instances of men
torn from their family and country,
and without the form of a trial trans-
ported.' (Debate, Feb. 19, 1798, p.
141.) In the House of Commons
Dr. Browne, one of the members for
Dublin University, asserted that he
was prepared to prove that there had
been t numerous instances ' of the
houses of persons who were not at
home by a particular hour of the
night being burnt by the military
and yeomanry; and of men supposed
to be guilty of treasonable offences,
but against whom there was no evi-
dence, being shot in cold blood. Some
cases of this kind are mentioned with
particulars by Plowden, ii. 623, 624.
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